Isfahan: "Half the World"
Persepolis. In spite of the apparently straight-forward arrangement of the rooms the visitor has a curious sense, as he passes from one to the other, of losing his direction. This is because the rooms are juxtaposed along diagonal axes, whereas the interior decoration and the decoration of the terraces are perfectly symmetrical. Phenomena of this kind are found not only in the architecture of palaces and private houses, but also in ornamentation, literature and many other phases of Persian life. There are Persian proverbs so abounding in puns as to be virtually incomprehensible without a very close analysis of the language. The Shehel Sutun had a purely representative function: it was used for audiences and solemn assemblies and was a setting for the appearance of royalty. The palace was approximately in the centre of the park and the throne-room, the iwan-i-nichin, or shah-nichin, was in the centre of the building, excluding the columned terrace.
The interior decoration of the palace uses what was then and is still considered the loveliest and richest material: the mirror-mosaic. The base of the walls is dressed to a height of nearly five feet with Yezd marble plaques, painted with diamond-shapes and bouquets of flowers. Above this is laid on the ainehkari, or mirror-mosaic which is still in a good state of preservation. It consists of faceted mirrors set in gilt stucco borders and juxtaposed like mosaic. The ceiling of the throne-room has similar mirrors with polychrome borders. The coffered ceiling of the terrace is painted with geometrical designs. The ceiling of the great hall has an equally magnificent decoration of lacquered paintwork on paper, a process highly esteemed in Iran. Flowers resembling peonies joined together with scrolls, vases, streamers and animals are painted against a blue and green background. Each of the two long sides of the hall has three panels illustrating scenes from Persian history. One of them shows the Indian prince Humayun, a refugee at the Sefuwa court at Tabriz, feasting in company with Shah Tahmasp. The two princes are sitting on a dais in front of metal plates and piles of fruit, whilst around them stand bodyguards, falconers, musicians and guests. In the centre foreground two girls are dancing, i                  •                 129   In %t ft!« /4ij*l Tutkbh countries the mosque also came to be used AS A T,,-.»t4$1jh,   In Persia it was the other way round: the mad->.9f.fk -« Ai»*r Jirsif aiicJ eventually came to be used as a mosque. hi »»»'«i  «u.»*«iurs there were schools of theology and some of tftrw ^.c  ^,!ill tit existence today.   The third type of religious
